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ANALYSES, &c. 



I. — Alfe Geoc/raphie des Kaspichen Meeres, des Kaukasus, mid 
des Sudlichen Riisslands. Von Dr. E. Eichwald. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1838. 

\_On the Ancient Geography of the East Coast of the Caspian Sea, 
&c] Communicated by W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S. 

The hydrography of the Caspian Sea generally has long been 
one of the great desiderata with geographers :— an equally inte- 
resting subject of inquiry is the examination of its eastern shore, 
and of the intervening tract of land between this sea and the Aral. 
From the time of Anthony Jenkinson in 1557 — Christopher 
Burrough in 1579 — Ssoimonoffin 1719 — Peter Henry Bruce in 
1 723 — Jonas Hanway, Woodroofe, and Elton in 1 746 — Gmelin in 
1770 — down to Muravieff in 1820 — and Bassargin in 1826, we 
have no account of this vast inland sea, equal in extent to the 
whole kingdom of Spain, that can be relied upon for its accuracy. 
The author of the present work, although writing professedly on 
the ancient geography of the east coast of the Caspian, appears to 
have given the most detailed account of its present state that has 
yet been produced. In addition to his own journey* to that 
country, Dr. Eichwald has had the advantage of free access to all 
the documents in the Admiralty at St. Petersburg : it is, therefore, 
to be presumed, that his account may be received as the most 
correct hitherto published. 

The first 200 pages of the work contain an abstract of 
all former accounts relating to this country, by the Greeks, 
Romans, Arabians, and modern Europeans — from Herodotus to 
Muravieff. They also give the detail of Colonel von Berg's ex- 
pedition in 1825-6, to carry a line of levels between the Aral and 
the Caspian — from pages 192 to 197, the geologist will find an 
account of the structure of the steppe or table-land, more than 700 
feet in height, which lies between those two seas — and, from pages 
106 to 170, the hydrographer will find a brief statement of all 

* See Reise, &c, von Dr. E. Eichwald. 
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charts of the Caspian, from that of Adam Olearius, in 1696, to 
the latest times — and the antiquary will discover some Arabic in- 
scriptions from Derbend and Galati, explained by Frcehn; and 
a Sanskrit inscription, recently found at Baku, with an explana- 
tion by Bopp. 

The following is Dr. Eichwald's description of the present state 
of the country, on the ancient geography of which his work pro- 
fesses to treat : — 

The eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, with the exception of the 
projecting promontory of Tuk-karagan and a few gulfs, extends 
nearly in a direct line more than 10° in length from N. to S., 
between the parallels of 37 and 47 nearly. The small gulf of 
Aster-abad forms its southern limit, whilst its northern boundary 
is marked by a very large bight at its N.E. extremity, which re- 
ceives the waters of the Emba. The principal branch of this river 
expands before it reaches the sea, into a great many shallow 
basins, like lakes, the northern branch of it being nearly choked 
up with sand. All this part of the coast, as well as that adjoining 
to the N. and N.W., is extremely flat and shallow; as the large 
rivers, namely, the Aral, the Wolga, and the Tuck, which here 
empty themselves into the sea, are constantly bringing along with 
them a quantity of sand which is accumulated on the shores ; con- 
sequently the whole of the northern part of the Caspian Sea, 
which is exceedingly low, together with the adjoining eastern coast, 
is so shallow, that for the distance of several miles from the shore, 
there is only a few feet depth of water, and an immense number 
of small sand-hills and banks of sand, make it difficult to land 
on any part of it. Similar sand-hills occupy also the shore itself, 
which extend to a considerable distance inland among the steppes ; 
but it cannot be said that they form any connecting chains of 
hills. 

At the very commencement of this Sinus Mortuus (Mertvoi 
Kultuk), there rises a small chain of calcareous hills, called the 
Chink, which forms, as it were, the rampart of a remarkable 
high level, named Usturt, which extends under the 45th pa- 
rallel, between the Aral and Caspian Seas, with a breadth of 
about 160 miles. This high plain is so steep towards both 
those seas, that it rises above the Caspian 639 English feet, and 
its fall towards the side of the Aral is not less, though his last is 
117 English above the level of the Caspian. This plain is never 
at a less elevation than 550 feet, and is in some places more than 
727 feet above the level of the Caspian : it extends nearly in a 
direct line between the two seas, and it sinks so insensibly, that 
there is nowhere to be observed anything like a connected chain 
of hillocks, and it can only be considered in the light of one ele- 
vated plain. 
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The extreme headlands of this high plain — namely, the Ak- 
sakal, the Surak, the Kard-ul, and the Kara-tau, form so many 
small connected hill-tops round the bight of Tuk-kara-sii, which 
is the southern branch of the Sinus Mortuus. The summit of the 
Manghislak and Tuk-karagan hills is still higher than these hill- 
tops ; they form the projecting promontory of Tuk-karagan, and 
they rise nearly perpendicularly to the height of some hundred 
feet. This continuous range of hills incloses the whole coast from 
this spot to Alexander's Bay, and extends nearly straight from N. 
to S., with the exception of a small divergence to the E. They 
consist throughout of a recent tertiary calcareous formation, as 
will be more particularly described in the historical narrative of 
the journey. The depth of this coast is very remarkable ; it is 
seldom so little as 6 fathoms, generally between 10 and 18 ; and 
this has been observed in Alexander's Bay. 

This gulf is connected with a large bight, the entrance of 
which is formed by a precipitous rocky bank, from whence the 
bight widens considerably, and receives several rivers descending 
from the high plateau, namely, the Sirbash, the Kichik and the 
Kumbenska. 

Further east, and a little to the south, where we come upon the 
gulf of Kenderlin, the land shelves off, but as it is entirely sur- 
rounded by hillocks, it seems to receive no stream. Here, how- 
ever, the hills of Kenderlin form again small chains connected with 
the larger hilly chain of the Karakhteh, and further inland they 
are quite lost in the elevated plateau. A coast stream, the Tu- 
rakhth, here empties itself into the sea, between the Kenderlin 
and Kard-bdgha gulfs. 

The narrow entrance into this supposed very deep gulf is 
confined by a number of rocks, amongst which are some dan- 
gerous eddies, and it is surrounded in all directions by a steep 
bank ; along the whole of its coast there is but one inconsiderable 
stream, the Makranda. To the east it is bounded by some small 
hilly knolls, which extend from north to south ; but these are less 
remarkable for their height, than for the great number of salt 
lakes, most of them very small, which are in the lower valleys. 

Finally, under the 40° of N. lat. the gulf of Balkan is 
bounded by the extreme points of this elevated plateau : here also 
the hills rise steep and precipitous from the bank, and present at 
the top porphyritic formations, which in remote times have broken 
through beds of granite, and which occur also round the gulf 
of Krasnovedsk, at the entrance of the bay of Balkan, and in 
some of the islands in the bay ; but farther to the east they are at 
a greater distance from the shore, and are more inland where 
the flat and elevated plateau prevails. Here, likewise, this 
plateau consists of a tertiary calcareous formation, which, 
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towards the Balkan, crops out in single protuberances. The 
great and little Balkan, and two lofty and insulated eminences, 
being the extreme points of the Bulan-mountain, a continuation 
of the farthest part of the elevated plateau, and to which they 
are united by the chain of the Kurreh - mountain, and the 
Koshasuri-mountain, form its southern limit, and shut in to the 
east the bay of Balkan ; so that the Amu-darya, whose old bed I 
followed up for 5^ miles,* could only fall into the bay between the 
great and little Balkan, whilst it wound round the southern point 
of the great Balkan, and thus emptied itself into the bay in a 
direction from south to north. 

In consequence of the confined outlet of this old river the bay 
is continually more and more choked up with sand, and has 
scarcely a depth of a few feet, though this is somewhat more 
considerable at the entrance into it, about the island of Ddgadan. 

All this part of the coast is very much choked up with sand, 
and is very flat : the extreme points of the Ustiirt, or the high 
plateau between the Caspian and the Aral, terminate at the end 
of the Krasnovodo-mountain, which to the north joins on to the 
chain of the great Balkan. This plateau again unites with the 
Mangojar hills, which are lost in the Aral chain; and we thus 
trace a continued high range of hill from the N.E. to the 
S.W., less and less elevated as it approaches the south, pre- 
senting at its extreme limit, near the Balkan Gulf, the appear- 
ance of a crater, and porphyritic formations raised by volcanic 
influence through granitic and calcareous hills. It is exactly 
here, where the low shores presented the least resistance, that the 
eruption must have taken place; and the same has been observed 
on the opposite or western shore of the Caspian, on the penin- 
sula of Absheron,f whose igneous exhalations, naphtha-springs, 
and other volcanic outbreaks, are still in activity. Here also 
we come upon the lowest extremities of the great chain of Cau- 
casus. Finally, we observe also similar porphyritic formations on 
the southern coast of the Caspian Sea, about the snow-capped 
volcano of the Demavend, which proceed eastwards by Herat 
through the Hindu-kush into the three gigantic mountain -ranges 
of central Asia, namely, the Himalaya, the Kwen-lun or Kulkun, 
and the Muztagh, or the mountains of ice. J 

One consequence of this great and extensive elevation on the 
west, south, and east coasts of the Caspian, has evidently been the 
great depression of western Asia, represented on the one side by 

* See the Periplus of the Caspian Sea, p. 268, sq. 
t Ibid. p. 176, seq. 
J See the excellent description of the mountain-chains and volcanoes of Central 
Asia, by A. von Humboldt, in Poggeadorff's Annalen der Phy&ik und Cltemie, 1830, 
p. 3. 
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the Caspian Sea itself, and on the other by the low level which 
stretches out far to the north, the interminable south Russian 
steppe, which is not indeed so deep as the Caspian, but which, as 
far as Saratov and Orenburg, is below the level of the ocean,* 
and which at the eastern slope of the Aral, which rises from it as 
an elevated mountain range, contains up to the sources of the 
Tobol so many salt lakes, evident proofs of a sea-coast in very 
ancient times. 

The depth of this great depression of the old world increases 
in proportion as we approach the Caspian and the Aral seas : 
thus on the north-west coast there is a depth of more than 50 
toises below the sea-level, j at the mouth of the Tuck ; while on 
the north-west coast of the Aral, in the desert of Borsuk, on tlie 
eastern slope of the Ustiirt, where it is lost in the Mongojar 
hills, there is a relative depth of 31 toises below the surface of 
the ocean. 

The elevation of the Ustiirt, which is more than 300 feet J above 
the level of the ocean, and which connects with the Aral range 
by the Mongojar hills, affords an easy and convincing proof 
that the supposition of an outflow from the Aral into the Caspian, 
as well as that of any river flowing into the latter from the east- 
ward of the great steppe of the Kirghiz, are equally untenable. 
From the moment in which the Ustiirt and the Mongojar ex- 
tremity of the Ural were raised to their present elevation, at least 
during the great contemporaneous crater-like depression of western 
Asia, that is, since the first existence of the Caspian Sea, no river 
could possibly flow into that sea, either from the Aral or from 
the great steppe of the Kirghiz, or generally from central Asia. 

But in the same manner as the lake of Aral has been formed 
by the Sihun (Jaxartes), and by the Jihun (Oxus, or Amii- 
darya), and is at this moment supplied by them, other, and much 
smaller seas or lakes have been formed and supplied in the great 
Kirghiz steppe, to the east of it ; thus the Ak-sakvil lake has been 
formed by the waters of the Turghai river, and two other lakes owe 
their existence to two other streams, the Sara-su and the Chin. 

The whole of the north part of the barren highlands of the 
east coast of the Caspian is inhabited by Kirghiz-Kozzaks, that to 
the south by Turkmans and Khivahlfs. These tribes wander 
about with their Atils, and carry on the coasting-trade. A 

* " Central Asia," by A. Von Humboldt. 
•(• This must have been written before the completion of the late levelling from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian: from which it appears that the latter is 101 feet 
below the former ; and if the relative difference of level of the Aral and Caspian 
be 1 17 feet, as here stated, the Aral will consequently lie about 14 feet above, instead 
of 190 feet below, the oceau. 

1 More than 500 feet. 
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large sandy steppe, called Sam, which is entirely barren, and 
without water, marks the commencement of the elevated plateau; 
further south is a large salt lake, called Jareb Guzken, which 
still further south has several other smaller ones in its vicinity. 

The southern end of the east coast of the Caspian is devoid 
of any mountainous formation, is quite flat and sandy, and 
has evidently been once covered by the sea, from which it is 
continually retreating-. Besides the embouchure of the old 
Amu-darya, which has here, under the 39th parallel, a depth of 
several fathoms, a circumstance which denotes also the bed of 
a large river in very remote times, we have in the 37th pa- 
rallel, the Atrak, which seems to rise out of a salt spring, 
and flows northerly from Jorjan or Gurgan into the sea. As 
this whole extent of coast consists of a shifting sand, and is there- 
fore extremely shallow, to a considerable distance from the shore, 
with a depth of no more than a very few feet, we might naturally 
expect to find on the coast only detached sand-hills, connected 
sometimes in small chains, which evidently formed in ancient 
times sand-banks in the sea. Among these may especially be 
noticed the Green, White, and Silver Hills; which last lie near 
the mouth of the Gurgan, which in the middle ages was an im- 
portant emporium for the trade with India. Aster-abad also, 
which doubtless once flourished in the south-eastern-most angle 
of the Caspian sea, may then have been a trading place of some 
consequence, though at present the river which washes its walls 
has a course of several miles to the west before it reaches the sea, 
and the bay, which is very much choked up with sand, is no 
longer able to admit the larger class of merchantmen. 

The remainder of the first part of Dr. Eichwald's book is taken 
up with a dissertation on the ancient authorities for the tribes and 
peoples inhabiting the eastern coast of the Caspian. The second 
division is devoted to the ancient and comparative geography of 
Caucasus, and of south Russia. The work is accompanied by 
an ancient and modern map of Caucasus ; the latter extending 
from 38° to 45° N. lat., and from 36° to 50° E. long., on the 
scale of 21 inches to a degree, and contains the latest observa- 
tions of the officers of the Imperial Russian Staff. 



